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THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF INDIA. 

BT SIK HENRY COTTON, K.C.S.I. 



The great political problem that lies before India is the 
awakening of her national consciousness, and the formation of 
a national movement with common sentiments of interest and 
patriotism. The different races, the numberless castes, classes 
and creeds, of India are being welded together. This is primarily 
the result of education, the inestimable boon which, in accordance 
with a noble and liberal policy, England has extended to India. 
It is education, and education on English methods and on the 
lines of Western civilization, that has served to unite the varying 
forces among the Indian populations. The English language is 
the channel through which the people are now able to meet on a 
common platform, and to give expression to their identical inter- 
ests and aspirations. The railways, the steamships, the post-office, 
and the telegraph have played their part in closing the gap that 
used to keep the different provinces of India asunder, and the 
unification advances by leaps and bounds. 

The unmistakable yearning for nationality finds its utterance 
through a newspaper press which has now become a potent factor 
in politics. The growth of this press has been phenomenal, ris- 
ing, in little more than one generation, from struggling, obscure, 
and fitful efforts into an organ of great power, criticising the 
measures of Government with remarkable independence and 
vigor, and continually checking the abuses of executive authority. 
It has its imperfections, but it is impossible not to admire the 
ability and patriotism with which it is conducted. The unanimity 
of this press is as marked as the increase of its influence. The 
whole of its influence is in the direction of nationalization. A 
single note is struck. In every large town in India, newspapers 
are now published, identical in their spirit and in their object, 
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all aiming and converging at the formation of a single political 
ideal. 

The growth of an Indian nation is the great political revolution 
that is now working. There is no doubt of its meaning, its 
character or its destination. It involves the introduction of no 
anarchical element into India's future: there is no sign of any 
rupture with the past. We know that the present form of British 
administration cannot be permanent. The Eight Hon. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone wrote as long ago as 1850 : 

" I conceive that the administration of all the departments of a great 
country by a small number of foreign visitors, in a state of isolation 
produced by a difference in religion, ideas and manners, which cuts them 
off from all intimate communion with the people, can never be contem- 
plated as a permanent state of things. I conceive, also, that the progress 
of education among the natives renders such a scheme impracticable, even 
if it were otherwise free from objection." 

Every thinking man must know that these words are true. But 
we know also that the connection between India and England 
will not be snapped. India is bound to England, as England 
is to India. The English language, while it is the means of 
enabling India to attain unity, binds her also to Great Britain. 
The future of India is linked with that of England, and it is to 
England that India must always look for guidance, assistance 
and protection in her need. 

We have to deal with a problem of extraordinary difficulty and 
complexity. We are face to face with a great upheaval which 
has revolutionized all departments of thought, inspired the aspira- 
tions of diverse communities and infused the sense of nationality 
into the people throughout a vast and surging empire. 

More than twenty years have now elapsed since Lord Cromer, 
the greatest and most successful of Britain's pro-consuls, wrote: 

" No one who watches the signs of the times in India, with even 
moderate care, can doubt that we have entered upon a period of change. 
The spread of education, the increasing influence of a free press, the 
substitution of legal for discretionary administration, the progress of 
railways and telegraphs, the easier communication with Europe and the 
more ready influx of European ideas are beginning to produce a marked 
effect upon the people. New ideas are springing up. New aspirations are 
being called forth. The power of public opinion is growing daily. Such 
a condition of affairs is one in which the task of government, and espe- 
cially of a despotic government, is beset with difficulties of no light kind. 
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To move too fast is dangerous, but to lag behind is more dangerous 
still. The problem is how to deal with this new-born spirit of progress, 
raw and superficial as in many respects it is, so as to direct it into 
the right course, and to derive from it all the benefits which its develop- 
ment is capable of ultimately conferring upon the country, and at the 
same time to prevent it from becoming, through blind indifference or 
stupid repression, a source of serious political danger. It is only what 
ought to be expected by every thoughtful man that, after fifty years of 
free press and thirty years of expanding education, with European ideas 
flowing into the country on every side, and old indigenous customs, 
habits and prejudices breaking down, changes should be taking place in 
the thoughts, the desires and the aims of the intelligent and educated 
men of the country which no wise and cautious government can afford to 
disregard, and to which they must gradually adapt their system of ad- 
ministration if they do not wish to see it shattered by forces which they 
have themselves called into being, but which they have failed to guide 
and control." 

This statement is fraught with wisdom ; and, during the twenty 
years which have since elapsed, the conditions mentioned by Lord 
Cromer have developed with increasing rapidity. It is not within 
the power of any man to obstruct the tide of progress, otherwise 
than for a time, by a policy of reaction. The period of Lord 
Ripon, and of his Finance Minister, who is now Lord Cromer, 
has been well described as the Golden Age of Indian reformers, 
when the aspirations of the people were encouraged, education 
and local self-government were fostered, and the foundations of 
Indian nationality were firmly laid. The natural trend of offi- 
cial opinion has been to assert itself in a reactionary outburst 
against this development, disparaging the vantage-ground ac- 
quired in the past. We are told that the salvation of India is not 
to be sought on the field of politics at the present stage of her de- 
velopment, that there are many other fields of usefulness and 
power which lie around the citadel of politics, and that when these 
fields are occupied the entrance to real political life will be easy, 
natural and safe. It is asserted that the weakness and limitations 
of the newly educated classes are now more clearly perceived, and 
that the complexities of the problems of Oriental politics are 
more distinctly realized. These are the commonplaces of reaction. 
They are the arguments of Mr. Noodle in his fatuous oration by 
Sydney Smith. But it is not by indulgence in such vague 
generalities that the current of advance can be stemmed. 

Of what avail is it to disparage Burke, and Macaulay and 
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Bright, Eipon, Cromer and Elphinstone? It is impossible to 
withstand the flowing tide. Temporary spasms of reaction are 
inevitable. They pass away like footprints on the sand, and we 
need not trouble too much about vexatious aberrations from the 
path of progress. They will be quickly forgotten. It is not re- 
served to any human agency to set back the dial of time. The 
result of reaction is always to galvanize into fresh life. 

It was lately declared by a high authority that he could not con- 
ceive of a time as remotely possible in which it would be either 
practicable or desirable that Great Britain should take her hand 
from the Indian plough. Such is not my conception of India's 
future. An abrupt retreat would, indeed, be advocated by no 
one, and the process of reconstruction cannot be effected other- 
wise than by slow and gradual means. Many years must elapse 
before we can expect the consummation of a reconstructive policy. 
But Indian patriots look back upon their past with a just sense of 
pride, and they know that India will again take her own rank 
among the nations of the East. They are striving for the attain- 
ment of this ideal, which, however it may be delayed or marred 
in execution, is sure in the event. 

Autonomy is the key-note of England's true relations with her 
great Colonies. It is the key-note also of India's destiny. It is 
more than this : it is the destiny of the world. The tendency of 
Empire in the civilized world is in the direction of compact 
autonomous States, which are federated together and attached by 
common motives and self-interest to a central power. There are 
already local legislatures, in which a certain measTire of repre- 
sentation has been granted to the Indian people. A small con- 
cession has been made in this direction, but it is wholly inadequate 
to meet growing demands. Tn the cautious and gradual develop- 
ment of representation, in the increase of the power and influence 
of India itself, involving the ultimate extension of autonomy, will 
be found the appropriate and natural prize and legitimate goal 
for Indian aspirations. 

It was the dream of John Bright, and he indulged in no mere 
mystic prophecy when he foresaw, that India would fulfil her 
ultimate destinies by a process of evolution, out of which she 
would emerge, not through force or violence as an independent 
state, or torn from Great Britain, or abandoned to England's 
enemies, but as a federated portion of the dominion of the great 
vol. 01.XXXI. — no. 584. 8 
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British Empire. The ideal of the Indian patriot is the establish- 
ment of a federation of free and separate states, the United States 
of India, placed on a fraternal footing with the self-governing 
Colonies, each with its own local autonomy, cemented together 
under the aegis of Great Britain. That is a forecast of a future, 
dim and distant though it be, the gradual realization of which it 
is the privilege of Government to regulate, and the aim and hope 
and aspiration of the Indian people to attain. 

This is the ideal of India's future. It is a conception which 
gathers as it grows, and insensibly attracts into the political evolu- 
tion all other great problems of economic and social reform which 
are awaiting solution. 

India's great economic problem is the poverty of the people. 
No one who considers the economic condition of India can doubt 
that one of its greatest evils is to be found in the fact that the 
great mass of the people are dependent upon the cultivation of 
the soil. The establishment of large industries capitalized by 
Englishmen affords but a poor compensation for the variety of 
indigenous industries once spread through the country. An India 
supplying England with its raw products, and dependent upon 
the West for all its more important manufactures, is not a condi- 
tion of affairs which an Indian patriot can contemplate with 
eqxianimity. India is the field where British capital is invested, 
but all the interest that is reaped therefrom passes to the pocket 
of the investor, and he takes it to England. This is a part of the 
economic drain which has been sneered at as a "copy-book 
fallacy" and as a "foolish and dangerous illusion." But how 
can it be denied that it would be vastly more beneficial to India 
if the wealth produced in the country were spent in the country ? 
India is poor, and there are those who believe that, in consequence 
of its political conditions, it is becoming poorer; but the ambi- 
tion of the people is to take their place among other nations in the 
future federation of the world. Their opposition to the exploita- 
tion of their country by foreigners is based upon a conviction that 
this exploitation is a real obstacle to progress; and the prosperity 
of the country depends upon the diminution of its economic drain 
and on the conservation of its resources for ultimate development 
by indigenous agency. 

The difficulties are immense, for the essential difficulty always 
hinges on the disagreeable truth that there can be no revival of 
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Indian industry without some displacement of British industry. 
But the first steps have been taken, and a start made by Indian 
capitalists. The beginnings are small, very small, at present; 
but, like the little cloud no bigger than a man's hand, they may 
grow and swell with a full promise of abundance. 

Look at Japan ! The force which has made Japan what she is, 
is an absorbing patriotism derived from, and dependent on, her 
national existence. It is based on collective action which inde- 
pendence alone can give. What an inspiration is afforded by the 
character of these Eastern islanders! What an example have 
they not set to the Bast of the power of a patriotic spirit! 
The conditions in India do not point to any early renaissance 
such as has been witnessed in Japan. But the changes that are 
taking place are as remarkable in their social, moral and religious 
relations as in their political and economic aspects; and the nas- 
cent nationalization is the magnet which holds together the 
solvent influences of Western civilization let loose on the simple 
society of the East Under the immediate effect of these influ- 
ences, old organizations are crumbling up, and India has entered 
upon a long period of transition preparatory to the establishment 
of a new order. 

The result of English education has been to break the continu- 
ity of centuries, and the problem now is to bridge over the period 
of disorder with the least disturbance. Official interference was 
unavoidable in the first instance — in no other way could a be- 
ginning have been made; but the educational movement in India 
now stands in need of no such stimulus. It is in matters of edu- 
cation, more than any other, that the people of the country have 
become ripe for self-government Systematic education is al- 
ready falling into the hands of private enterprise. The time has 
come for the government to transfer its educational endowments 
to the custody of those who have been educated through them. 
The present system of University education should be reconsti- 
tuted on a representative basis. A policy which proposes to knit 
together still tighter the bonds of official control is absolutely 
retrograde. It has been condemned by every section of Indian 
opinion; and though it may temporarily prevail, it will be as 
evanescent as it is unsound. The problem of grafting Western 
ideas on to an Oriental stock is now ready for solution in the 
only way in which a successful solution is possible, by means of 
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Orientals, who, having been thoroughly imbued with a knowledge 
of Western civilization, have at the same time not lost sight of the 
traditions of their past 

A bureaucratic government is not likely to underestimate the 
value of any administrative reform which it puts forward of its 
own initiative, or the urgency of the call for its introduction. 
But, when the proposed reforms are pressed on them from out- 
side and affect their own constitution, we need have no apprehen- 
sion of undue haste or injudicious eagerness to accept them. The 
key-note of administrative reform is the gradual substitution of 
Indian for European official agency. This is the one end towards 
which Indians are concentrating their efforts, and the concession 
of this demand is the only means of satisfying the most reasonable 
of their legitimate aspirations. Lord Ripon justly urged, on 
behalf of his scheme of local self-government, that it would be an 
instrument of political education. And it may be as truly said 
that, if we desire to eventually establish an independent govern- 
ment, we can only do so by training the people to a sense of self- 
help and self-reliance through familiarity with the details, as 
well as the principles, of executive administration. It is no un- 
worthy aim that is held out to the rulers of India for fulfilment. 
It is a title to glory all their own, that they found a great people 
sunk in the lowest depths of subjection and have so ruled them as 
to make them desirous of all the privileges of citizenship. But, 
however great may be their energy and activity in working 
through an official agency, it counts as dross if they lack the 
higher genius of ediicating the people by making them work for 
themselves, of evoking their powers by affording them opportuni- 
ties for their exercise, and of raising them from a condition of 
mere passive subjection to a capacity for the discharge of higher 
responsibilities. A nation is the best administered which can 
manage its own concerns with the least aid from government; 
and no system of administration can be progressive or beneficial 
which crushes out the self-reliance of the people, and blights 
their legitimate aspirations to realize their destiny through their 
own exertions. 

Henry Cotton. 



